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BE PATIENT WITH THE LIVING. | 


Sweet friend, when thou and I art gone 
Beyond earth’s weary labor, 

When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor ; 

Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing— 

What tender truth shall we have gained, 
Alas! by simply dying. 


Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover. 

Then hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 

Our steep hill-path, will scatter flowers 
Above our pillowed slumber. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 

Should take the carnest lesson home 
Be patient with the living ! 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow ; 

Then patience, e’en when keenest edge, 
May whet a nameless sorrow. 


’T is easy to be gentle when 

Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 

Through memory’s mystic glamour ; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 

Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take this earnest lesson home 

Be patient with the living. 


a 


AN OLD, OLD STORY. 


F all the false household gods, that are not gods, but demons— 
of all the hideous skeletons that mope and mew in corners of 
peaceful dwellings—there is nothing more detestable than a 

bad and new piano. An instrument whose keys are heavy and 
clogged. and refuse to move under any but the most muscular grasp; | 
whose wires are dumb for any harmonious utterances, and find 
speech only for a loose, short, tinkling sound, that is thoughtful 
enough to die away as soon as produced, but whose outer shell, if 
not in accordance with the severest decorative taste, is highly 
polished and showy to the eye, is nothing but a musical, melancholy, | 
delusive apple of the Dead Sea. The mechanism of such an instru- | 
ment is worn and faded with age, while its case is so new that the | 
damp of nature has hardly left the wood. Many thousands of such | 
pianos are annually made in this country, and aisposed of through | 
an elaborate organization with tolerable success. They are always | 
well advertised as bargains sold under peculiar circumstances, and | 
purchasers are always ready to be caught by such a taking advice. | 
I have not always been so worldly wise myself. It was only the | 
other day that I bought an instrument in this way, which has since, 
I am happy to state, been turned into profitable use as a mustard | 
and cress bed. The record of my experience may be a warning to | 
those who have the same money and the same desire to buy a piano, | 
and who are at present as innocent as I once was, but never hope to 
be again. 

The first piano that I visited was described in the advertising col- | 
umns of the leading daily journal as a “sweet and elegant instru-| 
ment, chaste in design, pliable in touch, with all the latest improve- 
ments, the property of a lady who was going to Sierra Leone.” The | 
address was a lodging house in a genteel, decayed neighborhood, | 
and I was struck by the contrast between the brilliant face of the | 
instrument and the faded appearance of the well-worn furniture in 
the room. 

“You haven't had it long ?’’ I said, addressing the lady who was 
about to proceed to Sierra Leone.—‘“ No, sir,"’ she replied; “ and 
there’s the annoyance. 
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| Here was a lodging house in the same neighborhood. wit 


order me to Sirry Leony for the benefit of my health, I shouldn't 
have bought it, as I did, only two months ago.” 
“That's rather a curious place to be ordered to for your 


health 
ma'am,” I said ; ‘the most fatal spot for Europeans on the gl 6 


obe 


| ‘*I leave it to my doctor,”’ she replied, promptly, ‘‘who knows m 


| constitution best,—shall I have the pleasure of sending the piano 
home, at fifty pounds?” 

“ Thank you,” I replied, ‘I have got my daughter to consult 
I will lose no time in letting you know.’’—“ There are two other per 
sons after it,’’ she returned, as she showed me the door, “and if y 


could oblige me during the day ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly,”’ I said, ‘‘ you may consider it done 

I did not decide to purchase this ‘‘chaste and pliable instrument 
and I believe its normal owner did not go to Sierra Leone as | saw 


the same advertisement repeated, at intervals, for several months 


| after this interview. 


The next piano that I visited was one described in very similar 
terms; except that it was the property of a bereaved parent. Chil 
dren will die, and pianos must be sold, and as publi inspection was 


invited, I got over any natural delicacy that I might have felt 
passing, as a stranger, upon the sacred domains of private 
h very 
fact, that 


ilar furniture, and a very similar instrument,—so similar, in 


it might have been the identical one I had gazed upon a few week 


before. A female servant attended me during the inspection 
“‘Missus,” said the girl, handing me a written paper ut 
down the lowest she'll take, an’ if you don’t like that amount p’ray 
| she ses, you'll make a offer.” 
‘Isn't your mistress at home, then ?"’ I asked ‘Oh, yes.”’ replie< 
| the girl; ‘‘ but she never comes into this room, and never will until 
that pianny’s moved out of it.”’ 
‘Indeed!’ I observed.—" No, sir,’’ continued the l: ““hecos 


you see, it belonged to Miss Mariar, who was the fav' rite 


“It looks verv new,"’ I answered: ‘‘as though the child had 
used it much."’—‘‘ Lor’ bless you, sir!’’ returned the M 
| Mariar thought nothink of ‘aving a new pianny every week, an’ the 
men was always a muckin’ the stairs in bringing ‘em in or taki 
|"em out.” 

“Is Miss Maria, as you call her, the child that’s dead ?"’ I asked 
“Yes, sir,"’ she answered, ‘‘! think she is.” 

I at once took my leave, without any further remarks, and, as the 
| door closed behind me, I fancied I heard a somewhat angry « ver 


sation between the girl and some other female voice (perhaps t 
visible mistress) in the passage 

Unfavorable as were my impressions of the visit, I resolved to per 
severe in my search. and the next advertisement that attracted 1 
was one in which an aged man, whose sands of 
out, announced his wish to provide a new home for his piano be 
his death. 

“*You’ve kept it in excellent condition,’ 


life had nearly 


I remarked to the vener 


able looking owner, for it seemed to me as new and showy as the 
| other two I had taken the trouble to examine.—‘ 1 have,” he replied 
“and I shouldn’t like to part with it to any man who wouldn't treat 
it as well. It's been a companion to me for many years, and | 
respect it.”’ 

‘“‘A very proper feeling,” I remarked, ‘“‘and I hesitate in offerin 
to deprive you of such a companion."’—“‘ Not at all, sir,” he answere« 
quickly,—‘‘not at all. With one foot in the grave, it’s not proper 
that I should stand with the other foot in a piano. I've no friends 
or relations—none whatever—the instrument's yours for fifty 


pounds.” 

‘*1 think,” I said, ‘‘ 1 must take time to consider before I decide. 
—‘* Why ?” he asked sharply. ‘“ You're a man of business ; so am | 

“ True.” I answered, “ but this transaction, like marriage, 
which a man seldom enters into more than once during a life.’ 
“Pay me five-and-forty pounds,” he said, “and the loss of the dif 
ference will fall upon the charity to which I shall give the mor 

“TI think I must decline the purchase altogether,” | replie« 
“You've either been playing upon my feeling, sir,”’ he said 
much energy, “ or wasting my time.”’ 

‘“‘ Neither,” I replied.—‘‘ Perhaps you are looking f 
gurdy ?"’ he asked, sarcastically. 

“Wrong again,” I returned ; “the fact is, I have seen this instru 
ment before, at the house of a lady who ought, by this time, to be at 
Sierra Leone.” 

A minute but peculiar mark on one of the keys had enabled me to 
satisfy myself about this discovery, which turned out to be right. As 
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If I'd known my medical man was going to|I took my leave of the pianoforte proprietor, whose sands of life 
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| 
according to the advertisement—had nearly run out, I noticed a| 
slight change in the position of his wig, to say nothing of his altered | 
tone and manner, which made him more youthful by thirty years. 

My experience by this time ought to have satisfied me that little | 
pecuniary benefit was to be derived from hunting for bargains out of | 
the regular order of trade. Curiosity, however, led me on; and the 
little knowledge I had already gained produced a feeling of confi- 
dence—perhaps over confidence—in my wisdom and keenness that 
gave an additional zest to the pursuit, The next piano that I visited 
was the property of a widow lady in reduced circumstances, who was 
compelled to part with some of the luxuries that had adorned her 
once happy home. The address was still the same kind of front 
parlor in a house let out for lodgings, and the piano was still the 
same kind of gay, showy got up looking instrument, refusing in its 
shiny coat of sticky, treacly varnish to harmonize with the other 
threadbare and dusty trappings of the room. After a few minutes’ 
delay, the lady made her appearance, dressed in an ordinary vulgar 
dress, and with nothing of the widow about her except a particularly 
large and frightful cap, which she had evidently put on in a hurry, 
to attend me in what she considered becoming costume. 

‘You'll excuse me, sir,”’ she said, with emotion, “if I seem to 
hurry you, but you know how painful it must be to me to sell any- 
thing that belonged to him, when he's only been dead a month,—a 
month come next Wednesday.” 

‘“Indeed! "’ I said, with a voice of sympathy. “Is it a six three- 
quarter octave ?'’—‘' No, sir,”’ she returned, with a deep sigh, “he 
couldn't abear anything than a six-and-a-half. He never had strength 
to play upon it, though he gave eighty-five guineas for it a month 
before he died; and I suppose I mustn't ask any one more than 
Sixty f 

“I thought it seemed very new,'’ I replied; ‘‘unseasoned, if | 
may use the term.’’—‘‘ No, sir,”’ she said, ‘‘not unseasoned. New, 
if you like, but not unseasoned; he was too good a judge for that; 
and his last words almost were, ‘Mary Anne, if you let that instru 
ment go for less than I gave for it, you'll do yourself an injury.'”’ 

[ went direct from the widow’s house—of course without having 
made a purchase—to look at the piano of a widower in reduced cir- 
cumstances, which, my advertisement list told me, was for sale in 
the next street. The instrument might have been the twin brother 
of the widow's piano, and the widower might have been the husband 
of the widow. The house was again a lodging house; the apart- 
ment was again a faded front parlor ; and the bereaved owner of the 
property’ was a middle aged man, who had huddled on a shabby 
black coat over a blue shirt and a highly fanciful waistcoat, which 
gave him the appearance of a professional cricketer, made hurriedly 
decent to attend a funeral. 

‘You'll pardon me, sir,’’ he said, in tones of deep feeling, “if I 
appear to hasten your departure, but you know how trying it is to 
dispose of anything that belonged to her, when she's only been dead 
a fortnight.” 

‘‘Indeed!"’ I replied, in the same tone I had used to the widow, 
for the speech was, in substance, the same. “Is it a full seven 
octave ?’'—'‘ No, sir,”’ he replied, with a heavy sigh, ‘her fancy 
always ran upon six-and-three-quarters, It seems only yesterday that 
I gave eighty guineas for it, before she was taken from us, and now 
I. suppose I mustn't expect to get more than sixty pounds in cash?” 

‘I'm afraid,”’ I answered, ‘‘ that it’s too new,—too unseasoned for 
to venture on its purchase.” —‘‘ Too new, sir! too unseasoned!"’ he 
exclaimed, in astonishment; ‘‘don't say that, because I know she 
was too good a judge to be imposed on. It was only a few days 
before she was taken from us that she said to me, ‘ Robert, it was 
very kind of you to spend your poor mother’s legacy in buying me a 
piano; but it'll be no loss to you. You'll get back all you gave for 
it, if you put it up to auction.’ ”’ 

Having had enough of this mixture of the grave and the huckster's 
shop, I passed, still pianoless, to a more cheerful atmosphere. A 
young man, in chambers, had advertised an instrument for sale, 
which he had unexpectedly won at a raffle ; and though his direction 
was not very promising, I resolved to pay him a visit. The instru- 
ment, as I expected, presented the same old familiar face that I had 
gazed upon so often for the last few weeks, and I seemed to welcome 
it as a tried and valued friend. The young man, who looked like 
one of those commercial travelers who leave Josephus in penny 
numbers at street doors upon commission, affected an extremely off- 
hand, living-in-chambers manner in displaying his property. 

‘‘There you are,” he said, throwing up the lid; ‘‘a piano’s all very 
well, but it don’t suit my book."’ 

‘You don’t play, then?" I asked.—‘‘ No time,” he replied, “ for 


all that sort o’ thing when you're going in for the law. 

‘“ No,” I said, ‘‘I suppose not. The instrument seems remarkably 
new.’’—‘‘ Does it ?"’ he returned. ‘‘I'm no judge. They tell me it’s 
worth eighty sovs., and I want fifty for it. That won't break any- | 
body's back.”’ 


“No,” I said; ‘‘ but I don’t think its quite the thing to suit me,’’"— 
‘‘ Say five-and-forty, then. It cost me nothing, and I want to buy a 


| dog cart.” 


‘‘I think I must decline,’’ I replied.—‘' You don't seem to know 
your own mind," he said. — “| know the piano, though,” I returned. 
“It belonged to one whose sands of life ought by this time to be 
thoroughly run out.” 

The young man in chambers said no more, for he saw that I was 
an exceedingly well informed man. The instrument was the same 
one, with the small mark on one of the keys, that I had examined 
at the house of the venerable looking secret agent. 

I did not give up the investigation even at this point, but passing 
from these channels of private enterprise to a more public field, I 
visited a piano that was on view at a hat shop in a leading thorough- 
fare. It was still one of the same large family of instruments that 
was presented to my view, though the man who exhibited it was not 
made up to perform any particular character, except that of an affa- 
ble tradesman. 

“* Music’s a nice accomplishment, sir ?"’ he said, as I tried the keys 
with a very lame performance of the “‘ Merry Swiss Boy,”’ and varia- 
tions.—‘* Ye—s,"’ 1 said, endeavoring to speak without interrupting 
the flow of harmony. 

“Wish I had your touch, sir,’ he continued. “ You must have 
learnt very young.”’—‘‘ No,"’ I said, affecting not to hear his last re- 
marks, “this instrument's not the one for my money.’’—*‘ Of course 
not, sir; certainly not, sir,’ he returned quickly ; “1 thought so the 
moment I heard you run your fingers over the keys. There's no de- 
ceiving you; you're too good a judge of the article.” 


g 
“Good morning,” I said, preparing to go, though not displeased 
by his observations.—“ If you'll step upstairs, sir,” he replied, confi- 


dentially, ‘1 think I can suit you to a hair, though we don’t want it 
generally known that we sell pianos at a hat shop.” 

I went upstairs, under the guidance of a boy, who took me as far 
as the second landing, where | was introduced to a long room cram- 
med full of every variety of instruments. The master followed in a 
few minutes, and seemed astonished that I was standing in the mid- 
dle of his secret stock, instead of in another department, where he 
meant me to be ushered to inspect another solitary specimen. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, with some litthe embarrassment, “since you've 
been shown in here by that stupid boy, I can say no more. You're 
a man of the world, and must know that a hat warehouse is not half 
full of pianos without a reason. They may be smuggled, or they 
may be—— However, we'll say no more about it; here they are. I 
hope, sir, you'll take no notice of the singular circumstance.” 

“Oh, certainly,” I replied, “it’s nothing to me.""—‘‘ Thank you, 

sir,” he returned quickly, ‘‘ much obliged, I’m sure; and since you 
are here, if there's any instrument you'd like to select, you may place 
your hand on any one of them for fifty pounds.” 
' I own that I was weak enough to be deceived by the elaborate 
train of deception, and that I suffered accordingly. I selected an 
instrument for a fifty pound note, which faded away in harmony and 
appearance before it had been in my possession six months, notwith- 
standing that it was treated in the most kind and considerate man- 
ner. I called in the services of a professional man to effect a cure, 
and he candidly told me that the operation was impossible. The 
piano had only one fault, but that was one of the most unreformable 
kind—it was a bargain bought, in a moment of weakness, at a hat 
shop.—Ad the Year Round 





THE WAGNER SUMMER FESTIVAL. 


[From a paper by John R. Howard. 


I.—BAYREUTH. 


N the 22d of July was opened the fifth of those unique and 
select gatherings of the musical world which have forever 

©x=~ identified the name of the great Wagner with the little old city 
of Bayreuth in the highlands of Bavaria. Whether or not we appre- 
ciate the methods and enjoy the results of Wagner's genius, it is too 
late to deny greatness to the man whose thought has permeated the 
consciousness of his generation and given rise to a revolution in the 
science and art of musical expression ; and the Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth has become a striking world-celebration of this man’s in- 
fluence. At this season, which will last from July 22d till August 
1oth, the works to be given are ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg" 
—that serio-comic, grotesque, mediaval work, the scene of which 
lies in the antique neighboring city whose name it bears—and “ Par- 
sifal "—the consummate flower of Wagner's pious soul, his piercing 
intuitions of human nature, his poetic and musical genius, and his 
wonderful constructive faculty, acuminated and empowered as it was 








by profound scientific knowledge of the kindred arts and the ability 
to “toil terribly.” 

It was in 1871 that Richard Wagner, then fifty-eight years old, 
after forty years of storm and stress such as few men, whether suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, are called on to encounter, chose this little 
city as the scene of his life’s triumph. By the sheer force of genius 
and industry, and indomitable conviction in the practical value of 
his own ideas, he had compelled attention; he had gained a devoted 
group of followers and disciples; he had secured a king for his 
patron and friend, and the resources of a kingdom were placed at 
his disposal. 

Avoiding the brilliant Munich—although King Ludwig of Bavaria 
wished to enrich his own capital with the fruits of his friend's genius 
—Wagner insisted on Bayreuth ; and in 1871 called upon his adher 
ents, the King included, to help him build his ideal theater in the 
quaint old city, so fir aside from the line of travel and fashion that 
only those who wanted Wagner would be likely to get to it. Splendid 

self-conceit! but grandly justified by events 

In July, 1876, the theater —or, as it is called, the Buhnenfestspiel 
haus, the Stage-festival-play-house—was opened with the colossal 
series of music-dramas from the mythic legends of the Niebelungen 
lied, and the civilized world rang with the name and fame of Wag 
ner. In 1882 both name and fame were exalted still higher by the 
production of his latest—and many think his greatest — work, the re 
ligious music-drama of “ Parsifal."’ That autumn, wearied with his 
prodigious labors and distressed by an advancing heart trouble, he 
went to Venice for rest and stillness; and on February 13, 1883, he 
entered into both, forever. 

The next summer sawa noble memoria/ performance of “ Parsifal” 
at Bayreuth, once more ; and in the summer of 1886 the same grand 
poem of life, sin, and redemption was again enacted, together with 
that other marvel of music and nature, the love legend of “‘ Tristan 
und Isolde.”’ 

Thus for fifteen years had Bayreuth been identified with Wagner's 
glories. His beloved homelike villa is there; his great ideal festival 
house is there ; the tide of the world’s most enthusiastic music-lovers 
has flowed and ebbed through its streets and market-places, and its 
chief*thoroughfare has been renamed Aichard Wagner Strasse. lit 
is a city of about 22,000 inhabitants, and has had some stirring days 
of its own in years gone by, when it was a princely residence. Hav 
ing joined the throng of pilgrims in the summer of 1886, with one 
delightful comrade, and being naturally full of thoughts about Wag 
ner (in spite of Jean Paul Richter, who poetized and died in Bay 
reuth), | was interested to read in the guide-book about the place 
Baedeker says: ‘ Baireuth is indebted for its present handsome ap 
pearance mainly to [whom think you—Wagner/?] the Margrave 
Christian, who died in 1655,’’ and a couple of other “ highnesses 
early in the next century. Another remark was: “‘ Most of the 
buildings are comparatively modern, few having survived the devas 
tation occasioned by the siege of Hussites in 1430 and a conflagra 
tion in 1621.’° So the little old town not a mere musical 
mushroom, created by a modern ‘‘ boom,” but has come down to us 
from former generations, and has “ had grandfathers "’ of its own | 
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AN AMERICAN BASIS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


CHICAGO LITERARY CLUB BY 
W. ROOT. 


1s 


Continued.) 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE FREDERIK 


( Concluded. 


CHARGE the alien idea again, with imposing on our credulity, by 
& putting the American label upon foreign institutions, and making 
‘& us ridiculous by giving usa feeling of importance in the possession 
of them. So we have recently had an American conservatory which 
paid great attention to ballet dancing and none at all to that multi 
tude of teachers of music in public schools, chorus choir leaders, 
convention conductors, singing-school teachers, and such as these 
who are so largely instrumental in carrying on the work of American 
music, and are influencing hundreds of our people where graduates 
of the conservatory would minister to tens. We had 
American opera, of which some one remarked that members were 
‘particularly requested to speak English while on duty,”’ and which 
encouraged young American singers by putting their voices into 
competition with an overpowering orchestra, and by giving them 
roles that only the few greatest artists of the world could hope to fill 

I charge the alien idea with undermining the usefulness of our 
native musicians. Where these have genius the foreign methods 
and ideas may be the best for them. But Americans, as a nation 
have not yet lived their art life to the maturity which requires and 
therefore produces great originality and creative power. 


also 
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ania 


Most of! for them in Europe, and that settles the matter 


our young men who take up the profession of music have but le 
guarantee of success in any special musical talents which they po 
sess; but they might find a sure reliance in the American ids 
telligently administered, if it were not taken from the To il 
trate: A young American musician at the beginning of his career 
works contentedly on broad lines of service to the many He inter 
ests himself in the earlier stages of musical development, and b S 
his best powers to help in grading judiciously the steps to Parnassus 
But soon the prevailing idea takes possession of his ambition. He 
goes abroad and returns eminently orthodox. He wants to be a1 
alien and with the aliens stand. Perhaps before he went he had 
composed some little waltzes and variations, that were gramn 

ally correct, showed some pleasing invention and helped be ner 
along their path. Returning, his gripsack contains an or 
opera and a symphony or two He now pronounces his ear] 
positions and everything of that grade trash, and call yn the 
public to encourage American art by paying to hear his bungling 
copies of European art. He used to have some success as hor 
conductor. His choirin church and his singing society found him 
sympathetic with their tastes and heartily co-operative in gratifyi1 
and, by reasonable steps, elevating them. But now he says thos« 
musical enjoyments were culpable delights, and (not in these words 
that America must take her place in the world of art by skipping a 
century or so of orderly development. Whereupon chorus and 
choir etherialize out of organized existence, or commence okins 
fora new leader. The pastors of this city can tell how few competent 
musicians the alien idea has not totally unfitted to help them in ob 


taining the kind of church music which most of them believe the) 
ought to have. 

I charge the alien idea with diverting material support f P 
most widely useful line of musical effort. Very few places excey 


ing the largest cities have capable | 


who can organize and acceptably instruct choral or orchestral socie 


eaders in mt 








ties and church choirs, and who can efficiently superint n 
the public schools. And even in the largest cities there is the same 
lack excepting where it is to administer the alien ide: A training 
school for such leaders is a much greater necessity for the we of 
this nation than the conservatories which we are told to hope f 
But who would give any money toward founding such an institut 
|Go to New York and Boston and Paris and Milan and see the 
crowds of aspirants to the glittering prizes of a musical cares One 
in a hundred will secure some of these while the ninety and ne 
will, in this case, stray into a wilderness of affected pretent es 
ageressive uselessness and speedy oblivion This class of persons 
easily procure pecuniary aid from the wealthy patrons who s ‘ 
themselves to be encouraging art. And money to keep tl S 
more fully recruited is like to be forthcoming: newspaps 
| leading musicians are forever urging it upon capitalist 4 pat ‘ 
duty 
I charge the alien idea with dishonoring citizens wl have 1 
| dered this republi very great service There w nd d New 
Englander, who, with adequate comprehensior f our ' 
| ditions, organized popular musical instruction in the Unit States, 
| He imported European productions, it is true; but upon |} weed 
intelligence the alien idea could make no impressior Tovethe 
|with the musical thought of a Handel or Mendelssohn he bi ht 
the ped igogic system of a Pestalozzi to interpret those to the people 
He created and adapted a wealth of religious song which for half 
1 century has borne the praise of millions of humble ls to the 
throne of the Almighty. He founded the musical nve " 
| mighty engine for the dissemination of musical ture thr the 
ountry : he gave an incalculable impulse to singing scl S 
viding material for their use more attractive than mere | d 
he introduced music in the public schools ; he was the ] f 
the first Normal Music School ever held in this nt Now tl 
| American citizen, whose memory is blessed by the masses } 
| compatriots, and honored in foreign countries,in several of which | 
linfluence was felt, is scoffed at by those who plant the elve 
i the alien basis of criticism I have recently heard } ‘ r 
| sulted and his work specifically held up to derision by a eaker 
la convention of the musical profession of the United States nd 


while the meeting had the good taste to rebuke th. indecent persor 


lities of the speaker, it was plain that his sentiments f f 

with the majority of those present 

From the same source we hear nothing but condescend ' , 
temptuous allusion to our nat ve bards who stood lovingly and hops 
| fully by their country while the chill blasts of adversity were 
lupon her, and whose tense heart-strings like the A n harp 
| November gales sent forth varying notes from the wit no 
| mourning to the wild pibroch of martial fervor That h stra 
| were a natural spontaneous translation of the heart-throbs of a mighty 
| nation in peril, has no weight with the alier He finds no preceder 
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One who goes against prevailing opinion is likely to be misunder- 
stood. Let me,as I close, try to make my position perfectly plain. 
Individuals educated in music need take little interest in such dis- 
tinctions as European or American in Art; for as long as such dis- 
tinctions are plainly marked, an Art is in its earlier stages. All 
nationalities are constantly reaching upward toward the same eter- 
nal truth and the same infinite perfection; and as their monuments 
rise toward the empyrean, geographical boundaries grow insignifi- 
cant. As connoisseurs we should look upward and realize that all 
worthy art edifices send their glittering spires into the same eternal 
dome. But to educators, questions of locality are of vital moment; 
and if these neglect to consider soil, material and all matters pertain- 
ing to foundations, they are architects who may imagine cloud- 
piercing structures but can never realize them. 

It is notin a blind ebulition of patriotism that I call for some Ameri- 
canism in a basis of musical criticism ; it is from a perception that 
we as a nation are at present where foundations should receive more 
attention than the superstructure, if the latter is some day to be 
original and imposing. It seems to me that our musical leaders, the 
able and scholarly foreigners, who minister to certain classes of our 
people so efficiently, have not the acquaintance with our entire 
people necessary to make their leadership final. So I offer these 
suggestions for a new basis of criticism, intended not to supercede 
but to supplement and correct what is now accepted in the musical 
centers. A stand-point from which we may take a broader view of 
the situation; and recognizing our present position in art, may 
accept it without humiliating sense of inferiority, but with a kind of 
self-reliance for the future which our American philosopher has 
preached to us. It ought not to be hard to realize that the fountain 
gushes with greater exuberance that its sources are numerously fed, 
that the flower blooms the more luxuriantly that its roots are abund- 
antly nourished, and that a pyramid may rise higher and be more 
enduring than a slender shaft. 

A 


Early History of Pipe Organ Building in America. 


Ree 
pe 5}, HE first American organ was built by Edward Broomfield, jun., 
-@4% at Boston, in 1745. In 1752, Thomas Johnston built an organ 

*** for Christ Church, Boston. Part of an instrument built by this 
maker for the Episcopal Church at Salem, Mass., is still in the pos- 
sion of Messrs. Hook & Hastings. In front there is inscribed in 
German text, on ivory, the following words: ‘‘ Thomas Johnston 
fecit, Boston, Nov. Anglorum, 1754."" It was a small affair, having 
only one manual and six stops. Mr. Johnston died about 1768, and 
was succeeded by a Dr. Leavitt, who was engaged in the business 
for a number of years. Henry Pratt, of Winchester, N. H., who died 
in 1849, manufactured about fifty organs during the early part of the 
century. Meanwhile, notwithstanding their great cost, several for- 
eign organs were imported, chiefly for use in Boston. The first 
foreign organ erected in America was the one in the Queen's 
Chapel, Boston, put up in August, 1713, and presented by Thomas 
Brattle, Esq. 

The first American pipe organ builder who became noted as such 
was W. M. Goodrich. Mr. Goodrich was born in 1777, and went to 
Boston about 1799. In 1800 he commenced the business of organ 
building,his first organ being erected in the Catholic church of Bishop 
Chevereux, in Boston. Shortly after he was engaged to clean and 
repair several imported organs, from which he received great ad- 
vantage, being a self-taught artist. So successful was he that, though 
there was a strong prejudice against American organs, few were im- 
ported from abroad. He continued in business until 1833. Ebenezer 
Goodrich, brother of William, after learning the tradein his manu- 
factory, set up in business for himself, and made a number of pipe 
organs, mostly small ones. In 1807 Thomas Appleton entered the 
employment of Wm. Goodrich, and after remaining there some 
years, entered in co-partnership with a Mr. Babcock and two gentle- 
men by the name of Hayts, under the firm name of Hayts, Babcock 
& Appleton, and commenced the manufacture of pianos and pipe 
organs. Goodrich was afterwards induced to join the firm. It was, 
however, dissolved in 1820, Appleton continuing the business. 

So far the art of pipe organ building, though creditable to a young 
country, had remained in a rather crude state. In 1827 the manu- 
facture of organs was begun in Boston_by Elias and George Hook, 
the oldest of the brothers having learned his trade of William Good- 
rich, to whom he was apprenticed when only sixteen years old. 
With Messrs. Hook, it may be said, commenced a new era in the 
history of American pipe organ building.—H/andbook of American 
Music and Musicians. 

A 





Some men are good because goodness pays the best, and then, 
again, some are good tor nothing. 





MUSIC IN LONDON, 


LONDON, July 6, 1888. 
AN London musical season is well-nigh over. The last of Sir 


Charles Halle’s chamber concerts was given to-day, and this, 

save the Richter performance of Beethoven's ‘‘ Messe Solen- 
nelle,’’ which will take place on the gth inst., is the final serial con- 
cert of the season. The regular season of the Royal Italian Opera 
will close to-morrow, when the American vocalist, Mdile. Zelie de 
Lussan, will make her debut as Carmen. But grand opera, such as 
‘“ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Faust,” and similar works, is so remunerative that 
the manager announces an extra fortnight, during which he will 
revive Boito's ‘‘ Mephistofele.” 

RICHTER CONCERTS. 

At the Richter Concerts on the tith ult., Dr. Mackenzie's new 
“Twelfth Night"’ Overture was repeated. We are disposed, notwith- 
standing its manifest defects, to consider this overture one of the 
Scottish composer's most interesting works. The program is, of 
course, too ambitious and far too long for an overture, for Mr. Mac- 
kenzie seeks to depict in it several of the leading scenes of the 
comedy. But the idea, at any rate, is a good one, and, despite the 
lack of humor, which is (wrongly) supposed to be a Scottish failing, 
it is cleverly worked out. Little Henri Marteau once more appeared 
and played a feeble ‘‘ Rondo Capriccioso"’ by Mr, Saint-Saens. The 
boy is obviously neither great nor a prodigy, but he is a clever lad. 
On the 18th ult., Berlioz's ‘‘ Faust"’ was rendered, and the perforwn- 
ance by the band was better than the singing of the choir. On June 
25th the program included the selection from the “* Nibelung’s Ring,” 
the “‘ Parsifal’’ Prelude, and Schumann’s Symphony, No. 4, in D 
minor, and on July 2d Mr. Lloyd, for the first time gave a magnifi- 
cent rendering of the sword-forging songs from the finale to the first 
act of ‘* Siegfried.” 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The final Philharmonic concert was given on the 16th ult., when 
the ‘‘ Dead March” in “‘ Saul” was performed at the opening of the 
proceedings. Joachim's pupil, Miss Marie Soldat, played Brahms's 
Violin Concerto, Madame Sophie Menter performed Rubinstein's 
Concerto in G, Dr. Mackenzie conducted his first Scottish rhapsody, 
and Herr Johan Svendsen directed Beethoven's “ Pastoral’ Sym- 
phony. This year the Philharmonic receipts have covered the ex- 
penses, and there will, consequently, be no need to call on the 
guarantors. 

DR. VON BULOW'S RECITALS. 


Dr. von Bulow has finished his Beethoven recitals, and is under- 
stood to be not at all satisfied with the supineness of English ama- 
teurs. At the recital on June 19th the doctor, in his very best form, 
gave a singularly fine rendering of six Beethoven sonatas, including 
the ‘‘Appassionata,” ‘“‘ Les Adieux,’’ and the Ops. 109, 110, and 111. 
The audience was small and cold—more’s the pity, for Dr. von 
Bulow was at his greatest. Futhermore, this stupendous program 
tired him not in the slightest, although the same could not be said 
of the audience, which almost melted away before the Op, 111 was 
reached. At the last recital, on the 26th ult., the principal items of 
the program were the great Sonata, Op. 106, and the Variations on a 
Waltz by Drabelli. The Variations are rarely heard in London, as 
even the greatest pianists shirk their difficulties. Their performance, 
however, was Dr. von Bulow’'s greatest and most successful effort 
during his present visit. The .doctor attended the Handel Festival 
on the 27th, but left London on his return to Germany, on the 28th. 


MR. WALTER DAMROSCH, 


At Mr. Musin’s concert of the 19th ult., Mr. Walter Damrosch, of 
the New York Symphony Society, made his debut. The popular 
violinist is a singularly able performer, but on this occasion he hardly 
did himself justice. His intonation was not invariably correct, and 
he was, of course, not greatly assisted by the efforts of a scratch 
band, which Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted, under the circum- 
stances, with remarkable ability. In the late Dr. Damrosch’s “ Ser- 
enade” for violin and orchestra, the pretty, if somewhat tricky 
movement, labelled ‘‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,’ which, in fact, 
forms the scherzo, was very successful. 


RUSSIAN OPERA. 


On the 2d inst. the Russian opera company, who perform operas 
by Russian composers in their native language, opened in Man- 
chester, and if successful they hope to come to the metropolis next 
month. We know comparatively little of the genuine Russian 
operas, but Glinka's “ Life for the Czar,” given last year at Covent 
Garden, was a work of a very superior order of merit, and Rubin- 












stein's ‘ 
could, at any rate, not be accused of flippancy. Both operas, together 
with “La Roussalka"’ (“‘ The Water Nymph’), by Alexandri Sergo- 
vitch Dargomijsky, the melodious composer of Smolenski, who died 
in 1869, will be included in the repertory. Later on the troupe will 


be prepared to produce Tschaikowsky's ‘‘ Eugeny Onegin,” and one | 
of his most recent works, ‘‘ Mazeppa,”’ produced in 1884; Glinka’s | 
and | 


‘*Ludmilla;'’ an opera entitled * Scroff ; 


Moniucshkow's “‘ Galka.”’ 


Rognjeda,”’ by 


MR. MAPLESON’S REMINISCENCES. 


The reminiscences of Mr. J. H. Mapleson, which are partly in 
print, and will be published by Messrs. Remington early in the 
autumn, promise to be of exceptional interest. The veteran opera 
manager is one of the most brilliant of raconteurs, and he probably 
knows more about the inner secrets of the opera-house than any 
man now living. 
has managed both the stage and the “ front,”’ he has brought out 
more great artists and successful operas than any British impresario, 
he has been burnt out once and bought out twice, and has for more 
than a quarter of a century in various parts of the world directed a 
business which has a peculiar interest for those who dabble in big 
sums. From first to last something like three millions of money 
must have passed through his hands, and even the business portion 
—which will, it is understood, be an important part—of the book 
will, therefore, have its interest. As to the anecdotal portion, when 
such a man as Mr. Mapleson takes the pen in hand it will inevitably 
provide materials for the paragraphists of a generation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A banquet has been organized in honor of Sir John Stainer, who 
recently resigned the post of organist at St. Paul's. It will take place 
at the Hotel Metropole on July 17th. A strong committee has been 
formed, with Lord Herschell at its head; and among its members 
are Mr. W. H. Gladstone, Mr. Mundella, Sirs Arthur Sullivan and 
George Grove, and representatives of the Royal Academy, Royal 
College and Guildhall Schools of Music, Westminster Abbey, and 
St. Paul's, the Sacred Harmonic, Philharmonic, and other societies 

The scheme to convert Her Majesty's Theatre into a concert-room 
has, it appears now, been definitely abandoned 

The Bristol Festival program is now fixed as follows: October 16th, 
* Elijah,”” and in the evening a miscellaneous selection, including 
Schumann's Pianoforte Concerto; October 17th, Dr. Mackenzie's 
*“Rose of Sharon" and Cherubini's “ Fourth Mass,"’ and in the 
evening Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet;’’ October 18th, Sullivan's 
“Golden Legend"’ and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Walpurgis Night,” and in 
the evening a classical orchestral concert. The festival will close on 
October tgth with the ‘“‘ Messiah."" The artists engaged are Mes- 
dames Albani, Patey, Cole, and Trebelli, Miss Anna Williams, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Watkin, Mills, and Santley. Sir Charles Halle will 
conduct his Manchester orchestra. 

The provincial tour of the Carl Rosa Opera Company will open at 
the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on August 2oth. 

The veteran basso, Mr. Carl Formes, who has been spending the 
last few months in England, has left to return to his duties as a 
teacher in San Francisco. 

The Spanish violinist, Senor Sarasate, has resolved to return to 
England next April for a provincial tour, followed by a series of con- 
certs in London. 

During the next Philharmonic season, which will last from March 
14th to June 15th, novelties are promised by Dr. Mackenzie and Mr. 
Cowen, besides new works by Mr. Dvorak and five others. 

It appears that Madame Balfe in the date she herself gave her 
husband's biographer (by a mistake not uncommon in such matters) 
post-dated her age two years. The inscription on her coffin shows 
that she was born in 1806, and therefore at her death she was a few 
weeks short of eighty-two years old. 


>. ea 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


ONDON was attended by no fewer than 86,337 persons—viz., 
rehearsal, 18,844; ‘‘ Messiah,” 22,522; ‘Selection,’’ 21,248; 
and “‘ Israel,’’ 23,722. It may be pointed out that the twelve 

festivals held between 1857 and the present year have been attended 
by audiences amounting in the aggregate to 918,760 persons. It will 
thus be observed that if the attendance at next festival in 1891 be 


equal to the average, a million of people will have attended the fifty- | clined to strain his throat to do the work of two. 
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*Demon,” produced some time since also at Covent Garden, | 


He has served in the orchestra and the chorus, he | 
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ances in all, will be interesting, as showing how attendance 
fluctuates. In 1867 the total was 48,414; in 1859, in 
(the exhibition year), 68,544; in 1865 (the smallest attendance of 
save at the preliminary festival of 1857), 59,434; in 1868, 82,465 
1871, 84,948; in 1874, 80,144; in 1877, 74,134; in 79.743 
1883, 87,784; in 1885, 85,474; and in 1888, 86,337; total, 918,760. 

The band of the recent festival differed somewhat from that of 
1885, the strings, clarinets, and bassoons being stronger than before. 
It numbered altogether no fewer than 507 players, of whom nearly 
400 were London professors, the leaders being those attached to the 
permanent band of the Crystal Palace. The details will be of inter 
est, if only as a matter of record. There are 112 first and 104 second 
violins, 66 violas, and 138 ‘cellos and basses, or a total force of 
420 strings. Among the first violinists might be seen the veteran 
Sir George Elvey, late organist of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and 
Mr. Longhurst, organist of Canterbury Cathedral, each of whom has 
been in the musical profession, as chorister or organist, considerably 
more than half a century. The wind and percussion are almost all 
professors, there being thirteen flutes, twelve oboi, twelve clarinets, 
twelve bassoons, two double bassoons, eight trumpets and cornets, 
three tubas, twelve horns (four less than in 1885), nine trombones, 
and four drums. The chorus was much larger than usual, and more 
over it had been weeded, and some of the older singers been re 
placed by young and fresh voices. There were 782 sopranos, 779 
male or female altos, 677 tenors, and 778 basses, or a total 
force of 3,013 against an orchestra of 507, making a grand 
3,523 performers 

The “‘ Messiah" solos were undertaken by Mesdames Albani and 
Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. 

The ‘Selection day was necessarily the most interesting it 
brought forward a quantity of old favorites besides several works 
new to this festival. It started with the Coronation anthem, “‘ Zadok 
the Priest,”’ in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Queen's 
coronation. Then followed the Organ Concerto, No. in B flat 
notable as being the only example in which Handel directed use o 
the organ pedals ; ‘‘Waft her angels,”’ sung by Mr. Barton McGuckin 
the contralto air “‘ Jehovah crowned’ (Madame Trebelli); and tl 
chorus ‘“‘ He comes,” from “ Esther,’’ the music of which Handel 
more suo, used wp again in his double concerto; and a lection 
from “ Samson," including “ Total eclipse,’ sung by Mr. Mc‘ 
‘‘O, first created beam,” for the chorus; ‘‘ Honor and 
Mr. Santley: and “ Let the bright seraphim,”’ for Madame All 
The fine chorus “‘ Ye tutelar gods," in which Belshazzar 
nobles invoke the gods of Babylon, was sung for the first 
these festivals, and it created a profound impression. M1: 
sang ‘‘ Call forth thy powers,"’ and Madame Nordica ‘ shall t 
lute and harp,” both from “‘ Judas Maccabzeus,"’ the sacred sel 
ending, as usual, with ‘‘See the conquering hero.” The 
part opened with the ever popular ‘‘ Occasional "’ Overture 
owing to yeneral desire, had to be inserted after the origin 
grams had been printed. Madame Albani then sang the air 
mai fu,’ from “‘ Serse,"’ which amateurs now better know in trans 
| formed version by Mr. Helmesberger, called Handel's ‘‘ Largo in 
G.”" The brief but beautiful Saraband from ‘“‘Almira,”’ which Handel 
lafterwards reset as the well-known contralto ‘Laschia ch’'io 
pianga,"’ was played by the orchestra, and the song itself, sung by 
Madame Trebelli, immediately followed. The chorus next sang, for 
the first time at these festivals, the magnificent ‘‘Calumny " chorus 
from ‘‘Alexander Balus."" The usual selection from ‘‘Acis and 
Galatea’ was followed by, among other things, the Sonata in A 
played by all the violins, the ‘ Nightingale "’ chorus, and a lengthy 
though feeble, selection from ‘‘ The Triumph of Time and Truth 
terminating with its ‘‘ Hallelujah’ chorus, which by n 
likely to replace the “ Messiah" “ Hallelujah "’ in popular affecti 
fhe selection, it will be noticed, gave specimens of Handel's work 
during the greater part of his active life—that is to say, from 17 ll] 
1757, or two years before the master’s death 

The festival closed with one of the finest choral performances of 
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|*Israel in Egypt’ ever heard. The solos were undertaken by 
Madame Valleria, Miss Annie Marriott, Madame Patey, Messrs 
Lloyd, Bridson, and Brereton 

| ———————————_“oa > a 

| A humorous story is told of a tenor in an English opera company 
organized for the summer months. It was found that the tenors 
were too light for the rest of the chorus. The manager protested 


that there were voices enough, and one of the singers was questioned 


| why he did not sing with more force. He replied that C., the leader 
of the tenors, didn't, and that if C, would not sing out he was not in 
C. was thereupon 


two performances, a total quite without precedent or parallel in any | interviewed, and his answer to the remonstrance of the manager 
other country, or in the case of any other composer than Handel. | was, “I am paid summer wages, and I refuse to sing in anything but 


The figures of the twelve Handel Festivals, or forty-eight perform- | my summer voice.” 
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CINCINNATI, AuGusT, 1888. 


THE MusIcAL Visitor #s published on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

Bae” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
ts not renewed promptly. ; 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 


A large number of choirs use no 
other music than that published in 
the VISITOR each month, and those 
who have used it most like It best. 
Since their choirs have adopted it, 
various congregations have expressed 
special satisfaction in the varied se- 
lections performed. 


Our types made Mr. Harding say that 
‘notes are of always used for tone-lengths.” 
Of course what he meant to say was the 
reverse of this, viz., that notes are a/ways used 
to represent tone-lengths. 

Mr. R. S. ADAMS, President of the First 
National Bank of Lisbon, Dakota, in renewing 
subscriptions to the VisIToR says: ‘ We have 
used the VistTor for two years past and are 
much pleased with its music, its character, 


variety, and style.” 


THE political campaign is upon us. In the 
music trade piano shipments must stand aside 
to let the fifes, drums, and other band instru- 
ments pass out. So also must the sentimental 
ballad and classic selection give place for a 
while at least to party songs and campaign 
choruses. If, as the scientists say, every sound 
produced sets an air wave in motion, what an 
invisible hullabaloo will be going on in the 
mystic ether this fall. 


PERSONALLY we place but very little value 
upon honorary titles, such as Professor, Doctor, 
Sir, etc. Yet we are pleased to know that the 
order of Knighthood, carrying with it the 
latter prefix, has been bestowed by the Queen 
of England upon John Stainer and Charles 
Halle, two musicians who have rendered long 
and meritorious service in the cause of music, 
If such ‘honors were more sparingly bestowed, 
and only for real merit, as the cases in 
question, the order would have greater value 


| olis, and did much for it musically. It is 
| therefore quite right and proper that the 





and meaning. 


i | 
Our readers will find in this VisIToR a very 


interesting account of the great Handel Festi- 
val recently celebrated in London, Handel 
was for a long time a resident of the Metrop- 


people of that city should thus keep his 
memory green. 

OnE of the lamentable results of the annual 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association in Chicago, was the publication 
of alleged portraits of the Program Committee 
and other officers. At least one of the afore- 
said Committee has fled the city and taken up 
his abode in the wilds of Wisconsin until the 
thing passes out of mind or his name ceases to 
be connected with the ‘ cuts.” 

WE are pleased to note that our plea for the 
preservation of the negro ‘spirituals” is 
quoted and commended by the Chicago /néer- 
Ocean, the Commercial Gazette of our own city, 
and other influential papers. Perhaps the best 
way to go about it is to get Prof. White, of the 
Old Jubilee Singers of Fiske University, to 
reorganize them, or form a new company and 
make a new collection of those old time negro 
songs. 


Cuorrs and leaders who have exhausted the 
practical material in their expensive chorus 
books, and are looking for new music for the 
coming fall and winter, will do well to consider 
the merits of the Vistror. It furnishes new, 
practical choir pieces each month at a merely 
nominal cost. Choirs like to sing it, organists 
like to play it, and the congregations are 
delighted with it. This is the universal 
testimony. 


THE Indiana State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at Indianapolis June 25th to 27th. 
The meeting was one of unusual interest. The 
attendancé was large. The Association had 
the assistance of Miss Fannie Bloomfield and 
Miss Neally Stevens of Chicago, Dr. Maas of 
Boston, Mr. Abercrombie of Chicago, and 





others. Lafayette was selected as the next 
place of meeting. Officers: W. F. Heath, 
Pres; A. M. Kinsie, Sec.; Mrs, Flora M. 
Hunter, Treas. 
AN Italian savant has, according to the 
Gazetta del Populo, discovered a new and simple 
method of catching fish. The bait is a mu- 
sicalone. The sense of hearing is extraordi- 
narily developed in fish. While the slightest 
noise scatters them in all directions, a musical 
note, especially that produced by the human 
voice, attracts them. Signor Saretti, discover- 
ing this fact, embarked one morning on the 
Lake of Geneva with a party of friends. 
Striking up a national song, he proved to his 
astounded companions the truth of his as- 
sertions, They were able, by means of an 
aquascope, to perceive the eagerness with 
which the piscine population gathered around 
the little boat. Casting over the nets they 
had brought, they made such a catch as has 
rarely, if ever, been known on the lake. 





Essay or No Essay. 

It may be a very difficult thing to keep 
axes and their grinders out of the M. T. N.A., 
and we do not believe it can be done by abol- 
ishing, as has been proposed, the reading 
of ‘‘ papers” and the subsequent discussion 
of them. What would remain but the vocal 
and instrumental recitals, in which favoritism 
and ** business ” have every facility for getting 
in their work. Indeed these so-called Recitals 
are understood to be largely in the interests 
of Piano Dealers, and, as far as we can 


learn, are intended primarily to boom certain 


” 


‘*makes,”’ The elevation of Art is a secondary 
consideration. 

There is less to fear from the essay, in which 
a man speaking from his experience advocates 
a certain method, or book, or machine, because 
in the discussion his views can be offset by the 
experience of others, or at least modified. A 
discussion properly conducted, is sure to bring 
out something of interest and value. The 
great difficulty has been that the speakers do 
not speak to the point, or at least do not con- 
tinue to do so, A good shot may be made once 
in a while, then follows an indiscriminate fu- 
sillade, which is as futile as is beating the air. 
A presiding officer who has the tact and the 
nerve to confine speakers to parliamentary 
rules can regulate a debate so as to make it 
of great interest and benefit. This has but 
seldom been attempted in the M. T.N. A. 
meetings. 

Instead of having the essay banished, we 
would prefer to have it curtailed in length. 
The discussion should be confined strictly to 
the subject before the house and conducted 
according to the strictest rules of debate. 
This will oblige the speakers to express them- 
selves in the fewest possible words; they will 
boil down their thoughts and compress their 
ideas. We shall then have something besides 
Shakespeare’s “ words, words, words,” 


True Success. 


It has well been said that if one cannot 
have both natural and cultivated qualifica- 
tions, the latter are to be preferred as the 
more certain touchstone of success. The late 
Sir George A. Macfarren, of the Royal Acad- 
emy, London, said in his inaugural address 
of 1887: ‘It is the constant seeking of 
advancement which is the real means of 
developing the faculties wherewith Nature 
has endowed us all.” In the writings of Les- 
sing, the German poet, is a passage which sub- 
stantiates the above. He says: ‘* The worth 
of man lies not in the truth which he pos- 
sesses, but in the honest endeavor which he 
puts forth to secure truth, for it is not in the 
possession of truth, but the searching after it, 
that the faculties of man are enlarged, and it 
is from this alone that results his constant 
approach to perfection, Possession fosters 
content, indolence and pride. If the Creator 
should hold in His right hand all truth, and 
in His left hand the ceaseless desire to seek 
after truth, though with the conditions of per- 





































































petual failure, 1 would humbly ask for the 


contents of the left hand, saying, ‘ Father, | 
give me this; pure truth is only for Thee.’” 

The fact that possession fosters content and 
is a bar to progress may be seen in the case of 
those who have unusual natural gifts of sight 
reading and execution. We have in mind a 
young man who possesses great natural talent 
We have to 


play from an operatic orchestral score, which 


in this direction. known him 
he had never before seen, not only reducing 
all the harmonies to the requirements of the 
piano, but humming the principal points in 
As the say- 


ing is, *‘ He could play anything at sight.” 


the vocal solo at the same time. 


It was so easy for him to do this that he had 
no desire to study the composition. The mere 
surface reading was sufficient for him, and so 
he remains to-day just where he was twenty 


ears ago, a good facile machine and nothing 
g g 


else. 
When it comes to be seen that music is 
something more than a pretty noise; a mere 


jingling of agreeable sounds, or even a pleas- 
it 
minister to the highest and holiest emotions of 


ant pastime, and that may be made to 


the soul and be an expression of them, we 
shall with 
mechanical dexterity and altogether out of 


be less and less content mere 


patience with superficial study. 


Music 


very low 


as a luxury or a fashion is put toa 
use. Music as a means for develop- 
ing the mind and soul is raised to the high 
purpose for which it was designed. 

All earnest souls are in constant search for 
the truth; those who have searched the longest 
still 
development, and the satisfaction is found in 


are the most eager. The culture, the 


the searching, the working, the planning. 


Music, like the veiled Isis, reveals herself only 


to her most devoted worshipers; she will 





neither be found readily nor worshiped half- 


heartedly. Let the young student about to 
enter upon a course of musical study, give 
serious heed to this view of the use of his 
favorite art, and so prepare himself to get the 


best results from the work he is about to 


undertake, 
The Ohio M. T, A, 

We have given so much space recently to 
subjects connected with our State Association 
of Music Teachers, that it now only remains 
for us to notice the grand success of the meet- 
ing at Columbus, which occurred as previ- 
ously announced, June 27th, 28th, and 2th. 


The program was faithfully carried out and its 


numerous essays, recitals, discussions, etc., 


gave pleasure and instruction to a large com- 
pany of enthusiastic musicians. 


Mr. Blumenschein referred to the extensive 
acquaintance he had made as president of the 
Association, of the increase in interest, of the 
advancement of the art in the commonwealth, 
and especially of the success of the Ohio 
composers’ compositions. He expressed: the 
thanks of the Association to the artists who 
assisted, and especially to Messrs. Stevens and 
Fay, and Messrs. Maas and Sternberg, who 
gave their services ‘‘ without money and with- 
out price.” ‘‘ The reappearance this year of 
Miss Hetlich,” he said, ‘‘is at the particular 


desire of the Ohio composers whose songs she 
will sing for the first time.” The following 
recommendations were made in the address: 
**In accordance with Mr. Wolfram’s suggestion, 
made last year, I recommend that Mr. Karl 
Merz, of Wooster, and Mr. James R. Murray, 
of Cincinnati, be made life members of our 
Association. Their services have been of in- 
estimable benefit to our cause, 
meet their just reward at the hands of this 
convention. In addition to these names I pro- 
pose and recommend Johannes Wolfram for 
the honor of life membership. No more un- 
selfish and enthusiastic member of the O. M. 
T. A. is enrolled, and to him, more thdn to 
any one man, belongs the honor of building 
up our great Association. 

“I beg leave to present for your further 
consideration the following invitations: [The 
invitations consisted of letters from Dayton 
officials, board of trade, citizens, etc., asking 
that the tenth annual convention held in 
that city, etc.—Ep.] 

‘In connection with these 
would suggest the following scheme of pro 
gram for next year: First evening, reception 
concert by the Dayton Philharmonic Society ; 
second evening, an organ concert by an emi- 
nent organist, with vocal, instrumental and 
chor:] features; third an orchestral 
concert, in other words, a symphony concert, 
of such character as to interest every teacher 
and musician. This scheme presents new feat- 
ures of particular interest to all, yet leaving 
an abundance of time for the and 
strumental features of this and conven- 
tions. Perhaps our Ohio composers would 
become more interested in the 
larger forms, with the prospect of performance 
of such works in view. 

“T further recommend that the program 
committee be ef powered to invite and remu- 
nerate any foreign vocal or instrumental talent 
that may be considered especially attractive to 
the O. M. T. A. It of course 
that all Ohio musicians consider it honor 
to be invited to contribute solo work. I also 
recommend the adoption of a by-law to the 
effect that membership shall terminate unless 
dues are paid when requested by the Secretary.” 


and should 


be 


I 


invitations 


evening, 


vocal in- 


past 


composition of 


is understood 


an 


The principal visitors from outside the State 
were Miss Amy Fay and Miss Neally Stevens 
of Chicago, Constantin Sternberg of Atlanta, 
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Ad. Foerster of Pittsburg, Dr. Maas of 
Miss 
Cranch, Profs. Geo, Schneider, Henry Schra- 
dieck, and J. S. Van Cleve, all of whom took 
Pres. Blu- 


ton, etc. From Cincinnati were Emma 


prominent part in the meetings. 
menschein made himself personally responsible 
for the expenses of the Philharmonic Quartet of 
Cincinnati, act which we wish 


a generous 


herewith to gratefully acknowledge. Over 
two hundred new names have been added since 
the last meeting. The following are the names 
of the new officers of the O, M. T. A, for the 
coming year: 

Wilson 
Treasurer, William 


Cleveland ; 
Audi- 


Recording Secre- 


G. Smith, 


Huber, Hamilton; 


President, 


tor, Louis Mathias, Toledo; 
tary, L. H. Blakeslee, Delaware ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, J. H. Rogers, Cleveland ; Vice- 
Presidents, piano, George Magrath, Cincinnati; 
organ, George W. Andrews, Oberlin; voice, 
Alfred 


Froehlich, Cincinnati; 


Arthur, Cleveland; violin, Henry 
theory, Otto Singer, 
Cincinnati; composition, W. L. Blumenschein, 
Dayton; chorus, H. Ebeling, Columbus; or- 
F. N. Davis, 


music, J. S. Van Cleve, Cincinnati ; 


chestra, Delaware; history of 


music in 


public schools, N, Coe Stewart, Cleve'and. 
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The National Music Teachers met, as prev 





ously ann uncyd, at Chicago, July 3d The 
meetings were held in the Central Music Hal 
rhe program was carried out as previously ad 
vertised, barring the usual changes consequent 
upon “illness,” ‘* unavoidable etention, 
etc. A goodly number of teachers from the 
different States were present, though it 
quite evident that there is little ** feeling 
growing up between the Eastern teachers 
and those from other sections We |} é 
not the space for a detail report of ‘ 
proceedings. The order of exer s is we 
known to our readers rhe ess were f 
about the usual average as to merit and inter 
est; the discussions following each paper ‘‘a 
little more so.””’ The most excitement in the 
way of debate seemed to be pr voked by M 
srotherhood’s essay, ‘‘A knowledge of ther 
lation of anatomy and physiology to pian 
playing, etc,,” and also upon the reading of 
the report of the committee on re-organizatior 
and revision of the constitution, This latte 
was presented by Mr Johannes Wolfram f 
Canton, Ohio, who has spent nearly a year it 
hard work upon it, and as Mr, W, remarke 
the attempt to spring another set of amend 
ments upon him at the eleventh hour was 
little suspicious to say the least. Whither are 
we drifting? The concerts were of a high 
order, and were useful as well as ornamental 
The Convention had the assistance of the 
Thomas Orchestra, which was in town giving 
its usual series of summer concerts. Amer n 
composers were ably represented by Beck ar 
Smith of Cleveland, Dudley Buck, F. G. Glea 
son, H. A. Moore, Dr. Maas, Arthur F: 

C. C. Converse, G. E. Whiting, H. N. Bart 
lett, W. W. Gilchrist, etc., et< + 

The following are the names of the new of 
cers of the M.1 N.A elected at Cl reg for 
1888-9 President, W. F. Heath, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Secretary and Treasurer, H. S. Perkins 
Chicago, Ill.; Executive Committee, R. Zeck 
wer, Thomas A Becket and Fred. S. Law, al 
of Philadelphia; Program Committee, ( xa 
Lavallee, Boston; W am H, Gilchrist, Phi 
adelphia, Pa.; J. H. Hahn, Detroit, Micl 
Philadelphia was chosen as the place of the 
next meeting in 1889. The committee appoin 
ed to audit the secretary's a yunt co 
of F, A. Parker, Freder ly (rle I an< 
Wilson G. Smith. 

ee 
An Orchestra of Convicts. 

The island of Noumia has what is ; w 
edged to be the best orchestra in the s¢ err 
hemisphere, and is composed entirely of I 
vicis. Its complement averages 120 pieces 
and the whole is under the direction of 
former leader in the Gran opera, wl S 
‘*duing life-time’’ for murder. Twice a week 

yn Thursdays and Sundays—the band plays 
three hours in the public square, and all the 
officials and business element of the capital 
make use of the time and place asa sort of 
clearing house for their social obligations. 
The band plays music of a high class, and as 
in 1884, Noumia was the only place in the 
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southern world where Wagner’s music could 


be heard, many music lovers came from Aus- | 


tralia expressly to hear it.—Boston Transcript. 


City Motes. 


John Broeckhoven will succeed Henry Schra- 
dieck as director of the Cincinnati College of 
Music Symphony Orchestra, 

Mrs, Jessie D. Caldwell, the favorite singer, 
is engaged as Soprano of the quartet of the 
Mt. Auburn Baptist Church, 





Miss Du Pre, the talented young violinist 
of this city, created quite a sensation at the 
late Music Teachers’ Meeting at Columbus. 

The music at the Exposition, both vocal 
and instrumental, is giving great satisfaction. 
Miss Dutton, of New York, Mrs, Jessie Cald- 
well, of this city, and other celebrities, have 
already appeared, 

We regret to hear of the serious illness of 
two daughters of Mr. Johannes Wolfram, of 
Canton, Vhio. The ex-President of our State 
Association has the VisiTor’s deepest sym- 
pathy for him in his affliction. 

Miss Edith Church and Miss Jennie N. 
Trevor, leave for Europe September 5th, on 
the elegant steamship Lahn, a model of which 
is on exhibition in the Centennial Exposition. 
The young ladies will spend a year abroad in 
study and travel. 

Mr. John Church, at his elegant colonial 
mansion at Little Compton, R. L, has been 
entertaining a number of Cincinnati and other 
friends, among whom were the Stanwoods 
and Trevors of this city, and Dr, Geo. F. 
Root and E. V. Church of Chicago. 

The Conclave March, by A. J. Boex, has 
been much admired at the Exposition con- 
certs, given by the Cincinnati Orchestra. It 
is a bright, spirited composition of superior 
merit. It can be had arranged for the Piano, 
as well as for Orchestra and Reed Band. 

The Saturday concerts at Burnet Woods, 
given under the patronage of the Groesbeck 
fund, are more popular this year than ever. 
The people have better facilities for reaching 
the grounds, and are improving the oppor- 
tunity. On Saturday afternoon the woods are 
full of them, 

J. Winchell Forbes, of this city, has written 
an opera on Irish History which he has en- 
titled ‘* Robert Emmett.” It is to be put in 
rehearsal by the Coleman Opera Co., for 
which it was written, early in September. 
Mr. Coleman, and others, who have examined 
it, speak of it in warm words of commenda- 
tion. 

The Ohio State Journal says that after the 
business meeting of the Ohio M. T. A. Mr. 
Schradieck played with such noble tone and 
artistic finish a romanza by Mr. Ad. M., Foers- 
ter, of Pittsburg, that the audience was not 
satisfied until he appeared several times. Nor 
would they rest content, and were only ap- 
peased when the composer, with Mr. Schra- 
dieck, appeared upon the stage. 


The N. Y. Musical Courier speaks as follows 
of the Ohio Musicians: ‘*‘ The Ohio contin- 
gent is the most powerful in the association, 
because it is homogeneous and acts as a unit, 
which is due to its strong State association. 


No other State association can hope to cope | 


with it next year at Philadelphia, because 
there is none that can compare with that of 
Ohio, This one fact should prove to the M, T. 
N. A, that State associations are essential to 
the success of the association. If the M. T. 
N. A. does not believe this let the association 
continue as it has, and the Ohio contingent, 
which is constantly growing more powerful, 
will always control the M. T.N. A., as it did 
at Indianapolis and Chicago.” 


| 
} 








Musical Notes. 


A fine performance of ‘* Flower Praise ’’ was 


recently given at Portsmouth, Va., under the | 
direction of Mr. Geo. M. Reynolds. One hun- | 


dred children were in the chorus, 


Mr. S. Wesley Martin, of Chicago, desires 
to change his location to some other city 
where the services of a first class Voice Teacher 
and Chorus Conductor would be appreciated. 
He may be addressed at Wheaton, II), 


Mr. Henry Harding is about to remove from 
Binghamton, N. Y., to Freehold, N. J., where 
he is to take charge of the music in the First 
Presbyterian Church, give voice and piano 
lessons in a young ladies’ seminary, conduct 
choral societies, etc., beginning September Ist. 


Mr. W. L. Sheets has been appointed Super- 
visor of Music in the public schools of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and has been spending some time 


in our city investigating the merits of our | 


system of teaching music in the schools. He 
proposes to use the same system and books in 
the schools of Burlington. 


An unobtrusive but very effective musical 
worker is Prof. Miles, of Lima, Ohio. He is 
said to have one of the best choruses in the 
State, one that has often carried away the first 
prize for superiority in drill and execution. 
A recent concert under Mr. Miles’ direction is 
very highly spoken of by the local papers. 


Mr. J. H. Newman, of Macon, Ga., reports 
a most promising musical condition of affairs 
in the college of that city. The Music Depart- 
ment has had 148 piano pupils, and 46 voice 
pupils, which were instructed by six teachers. 
Mr. Newman is an old North Reading Normal, 
a classmate of the Editor’s. He has been con- 
nected with the Wesleyan College at Macon for 
twelve years. 


The initial address at the Kentucky Music 





Teachers’ Convention at Covington, last month, | 


was made by Prof. DeRoode,who discoursed on 
a number of topics of peculiar interest at pres- 
ent. Miss Alice Hardeman, of the College of 
Music of Cincinnati, rendered the ‘‘ Reveil des 
Oiseaux,” from Lysberg, in a charming manner. 
Miss Tillie Dibowsky rendered in excellent style 
a nocturne of her own composition. 

Madame Hensel and Prof, DeRoode lectured 
on the subject of voice culture very interest- 
ingly. 

A quartet consisting of Mrs, L. Miller, Ida 
Taylor, J. P. Harbick, and Prof. Bristow sang 
with fine effect the hymn “O that I had 
wings.” 

The session closed with the concert at Odd 
Fellows’ Hall. Despite the unfavorable 
weather a large audience was in attend- 
ance, and the excellent program was ren- 
dered with an ability worthy of the artists 
engaged, and to the delight of all lovers of 
musical excellence. 





Proteus Abroad. 


GLasGow, July 12, 1888. 


Again I waft you musical zephyrs from a 
foreign shore, but this time my letter will have 
to cover a space of some 3000 miles and con- 
tain more of the ego than I would wish to deal 
out to you generally. The banquet of the 
alumni of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, on the eve of which my last letter 
paused, came off with distinguished success, 
Many distinguished guests were present, and 
a noble address was made by Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, in which, although not musical him- 
self, he gave advice that all artists could follow 
to advantage, such as to broaden out their 
natures, to be ambitious in their work, to press 
beyond the ante-chamber of the palace and 
view the beauty within. 





Then came the end of the season—com- 
mencement day—when the new graduates 
received their diplomas, and then music, same 
as it is represented at the concerts at Music 
Hall, where it is intermingled with beer, 
departed from Boston. Mr. Kneisel, the con- 
ductor of the concerts also departed for Bay- 
reuth, his place being taken by Herr Adolf 
Neuendorff. Your correspondent also joined 
the exodus, and taking a Tourjee excursion 
ticket, departed for the same place to worship 
at the shrine of Wagner. On the boat at New 
York he found an entire assemblage of musi- 
cians, many taking the same pilgrimage. There 
was George E. Whiiing, the great organist, 
John D. Buckingham, the teacher and pianist, 
Joshua Phippen, Jas. H. Howe, and others of 
lesser note. 

This promised music enough for the trip, 
but when the voyage began we found the pro- 
fessionals wisely sinking the shop (save ata 
single charity concert) and the amateurs com- 
ing to the front. One of the most baleful 
things on such a voyage (and the sea trip 
forms the necessary basis of my letter this 
month) is the vast amount of music one is 
forced to listen to whether he will or not. 
Fortunately in our case the amateurs were of 
some degree of ability and we were fed upon 
Schumann and Beethoven rather than upon 
the sentimental musical mush which I have 
heard on previous voyages. The first days, 
however, as it blew a lively gale, “olus had 
the music to himself, since the passengers gave 
sounds which were scarcely to be classed as 
musical from the privacy of their staterooms. 

A Fourth of July at sea is not as noisy asa 
celebration on terra firma would be, yet the 
American passengers determined that the day 
should not pass by unhonored, I found a bag- 
piper in the steerage who was glad of the 
chance to ‘*blaw up his chanter.”” At 2 P. M. 
on the ‘‘ glorious Fourth,” I set him going with 
“ Marching through Georgia,” while we formed 
a long procession and marched thrice around 
the ship. The committee of arrangements had 
made me the orator of the day. I gavea 
speech in which I judiciously endeavored to 
repress any tendency to spreadeagleism, and 
won an occasional ‘‘ hear, hear”’ from a Briton 
as well asa “‘ hurrah ” from the American side, 
An ode to seasickness formed part of my 
remarks, and I give a couple of verses from 
the effusion: 

Where food and comfort are rejected, 
Where life is palled in black despair, 


Limp, hopeless, woebegone, dejected, 
Such is the Mal de Mer. 


Behold the victim, wild and frantic, 
Rush wildly to the vessel's side, 
Send articles to the Atlantic, 
Yet feel no thrill of pride. 


One thought within his heart is burning, 
Others of many things have dearth, 
He only feels a single yearning, 
He only wants—*' The Earth.”’ 
(Your readers wil] find the entire poem in the 
Boston Advertiser, if they yearn to study all the 
terrors of seasickness). 

I went on to state that whatever they had 
parted with, Americans had not thrown up 
their patriotism, and then proved it by just a 
little glorification of our country, after which 
the Star Spangled Banner was sung with a will. 

Then followed games and athletic sports, 
such as potato races, spoon races, quoits, and 
lastly an International tug of war, in which 
(alas and alack! on the fourth of July, too) 
the American side was beaten, although not 
defeated altogether, for they lost by a foul, 
some of our men in excess of zeal, bracing 
themselves against a stanchion, and thus losing 
the day. International sports generally lead 
to high feeling, and there was a trifle of con- 
troversy at the end, but we did not have any 
fight in the New York celebration style, and 
all hard feelings vanished in the presidential 
election which followed. 

Never was such an informal vote taken. 
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Canvassers were aboard even for Belva Lock- 
wood, who received five votes, while a smok- 
ing-room soaker vehemently put forth the 
claims of Fiske and prohibition. 

There was no scrutiny of lists. Scotch, Irish, 
English, as well as Americans, tasted the priv- 
ilege of a free ballot, If the canvassers met 
an infant in arms they would ask the mother 
which way she thought it was likely to grow 
up, and on this declaration of intentions down 
would go the name on the list. 

Iwas glad to see the steerage passengers 
allowed a glance of the festivities, even if they 
could not join the fun. It made a break in the 
monotony of their voyage, and soon they were 
imitating the larks among themselves. 

I know that this is not a musical letter in a 
very great degree, but I seldom criticise con- 
certs before going to them, and as I have but 
just landed, a review of European music would 
be a delusion and a snare, if written by your 
wandering PROTEUS. 





The New York Church Choral Union 
Versus Tonic Sol-Fa. 


The Editor of the Vistror in a recent edi- 
torial had occasion to speak of the great suc- 
cess of Dr, Palmer’s work in New York City 
in connection with the Church Choral Union, 
as due wholly, as far as reading music is con- 
cerned, to a faithful application of the princi- 
ple of key and scale relationship to the staff 
notation. Mr. Seward, in reply, has stated 
that the Church Union has fizzled out. Wish- 
ing to show our readers that we were justified 
in using the term ‘‘a great success,” we print 
the following extracts from a letter by Dr. 
Palmer in a late Musical Xeform : 

I wish to call your attention to a few state- 
ments in an article presumably written by Mr. 
Seward, although not signed by him, which 
are misleading, not to say false. I refer to the 
article headed ‘‘A Contrast,” in which Mr, 
Seward assumes that the Church Choral Union, 
with all its great success, would have been far 
more successful if it had adopted the Tonic 
Sol-fa method. This is very funny when the 
unprecedented triumph of the Church Choral 
Union is ‘‘contrasted” with the miserable 
failure of every effort which the Tonic Sol-fa 
has made in this city. In not asingle instance 
has Mr. Seward carried his class to an enthu- 
siastic and successful conclusion. In Eliza- 
beth, N. J., he began with the factitious en- 
thusiasm that usually attends a novelty, but 
before the term finished his class had dwin- 
dled to an inconsiderable number. The next 
term we were solicited to furnish a teacher, 
with the distinct understanding that they did 
not want Tonic Sol-fa. 

In Orange, N. J., Mr. Seward’s own home, 
at the close of the Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings, the choir of upwards of three hundred 
had given an impetus to congregational sing- 
ing, and Mr. Seward, utilizing the enthusiasm 
already existing, began a Tonic Sol-fa class of 
two hundred, with the help of the clergy to 
boom it. As usual, it closed with a handful. 
The second season began with forty or fifty, 
and the third term consisted of a few who 
were invited to his private parlor. 

A few weeks previous to the beginning of 
our work one season, in Dr. Reed’s church in 
this city, the pastor had invited Mr. Seward to 
give a term of Tonic Sol-fa. His class dwin- 
dled to ten or fifteen, while our center, held in 
the same church, continued to increase, and 
closed with great enthusiasm, the class pre- 
senting their teacher with a beautiful set of 
Dickens’ complete works as a token of their 
appreciation, 

In Rev. Chas. H. Burr’s church he began 
with about one hundred and fifty, but after a 
few evenings the older members dropped out, 
saying, ‘‘ That work may be well enough for 
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children, but it is very silly.” The class was 
a failure. 

As it is here in New York, so it is else- 
where. In Chicago, Mr. Tomlins, who is one 
of the best of teachers, and whom Mr, Seward 
delights to mention in connection with the 
Tonic Sol-fa movement, holds to the method 
about half of the term and then abandons it 
for the staff. His real opinion of the notation 
is shown by the fact that all his works for 
children are published in the staff notation, 

In the Second Baptist Church in the same 
city, one of their best teachers, with pastor, 
superintendent and music director to ‘* boom” 
him, started a large class, but closed with 
twenty-five or thirty. And so it is to the end 
of the chapter. 


{Omitting the account of the origin of the 
committee to organize a Choral Union, we 
proceed to give Dr. Palmer’s account of his 
connection with it): 

The committee, however, decided to obtain 
the opinion of others. I was next called, and 
after they had explained their object, my ad- 
vice was asked as to the way of accom- 
plishing it. I said in substance that they must 
make it educational in order to obtain the best 
results, that the people must be taught to read 
music as they read hymns, but cautioned them 
against two extremes, viz.: The “Stationary 
Do” of Europe, which of all stupid things is 
the most stupid, and its opposite, the so-called 
Tonic Sol-fa, which was the result of a grand 
protest in England against the “‘ Fixed Do.” 
I explained that this system was founded upon 
the American Method of Sol-faing from the 
Tonic, and that it is most excellent as long as 
it adheres to the parent method of teaching 
the relation which all tones sustain to a Tonic, 
but Lecomes silly when it leaves our beautiful, 
pictorial and universally accepted staff, and 
substitutes a babyish notation. 

I set forth my own method, and at the 
close of my remarks was asked to take the su- 
perintendence of the new movement. I re- 
plied that I could not do so, as I was called 
into more than twenty states to teach, conduct 
and lecture, and must not take on any addi- 
tional labor. About three weeks later, while 
lecturing in Michigan, I received a telegram 
from Dr. Schauffler, urging me to take charge 
of the movement. I again declined with 
thanks, but the next week in western Iowa, 
Dr. Schauffler telegraphed me again, asking if 
I would give them a test term of ten nights in 
illustration of my methods. I replied in the 
affirmative, and was chiefly influenced to doso 
by an article which had recently appeared in 
one of our prominent magazines, signed by 
Theo. Thomas, assailing our American meth- 
ods and lauding the European ‘*‘ Fixed Do.”’ 
I had been urged by prominent musicians from 
various parts of the nation to answer the 
article, and was collecting material for that 
purpose. When Dr. Schauffler’s telegram 
reached me, I thought I saw a Providentia! 
chance to reply in the best possible way. Ar- 
rangements were completed and we began the 
28th of March. I had promised them that in 
ten lessons the class should be able to read 
plain hymn-tunes in four parts af sight, in four 
different sigaatures, both by syllables and by 
words. The first lesson was seriously crippled 
by the necessary business of organization; an 
other evening I was compelled to be absent 
and but little was accomplished, and a third 
evening fell upon Decoration Day, so we had 
seven whole lessons of an hour and a half 
each, and three partial lessons. At the close 
of the term the Broadway Tabernacle was 
filled, notwithstanding a pouring rain, with an 
intelligent audience who were interested in the 
result. After singing some anthems and secu- 
lar music which the class had learned to read. 
I placed before them four tunes in the keys of 
D, F, B flat major and B minor, which were 
sung solidly, without accompaniment, thus 


best 


showing that I had accomplished more than | 
had promised, as in selecting the tests I had 
avoided the keys of CandG major, with whicl 
they were most familiar. 

The success was perfect and I was solicite 
to take charge of the movement The treas 
urer said to m¢ ‘Tf it isa matter of money, 
we can pay as much as twenty states.” The 
result is, 1 have had charge of the Church 
Choral Union during the past seven year 
much to the detriment of my other business 
This season I fir my time so fully occupie 
that, notwithstanding the urgent personal r 
quests from hundreds a1 hundre } 
unxious to join, I am obliged to postpone the 
work for the prese nt. 

When we consider the grand recor tl 
Church Choral Union has made, ar the fa 
that we closed last term with two th« ! 
members, it is excruciatingly funny to be tol 


by Mr. Seward that ‘‘ year by year the enthi 
siasm diminished, the attendance decreas 
till the classes are omitted entirely,’’ 
if we **had adopted the 

have steadily increased,” ithstanding the 
fact of the miserable failure which |} 
attended his efforts at teaching that namby- 


H. R. PALMER 


Tonic Sol-fa, 
notw 


1as aiw 


pamby notation. 


me 


Musical bopper. 


An Artist in Black—A designing w w. 


‘* Where’s the best place to get fat ?” asked 


a thin housekeeper of a neighbor. ‘All over!” 
was the unexpected reply 

It was deep remark of Coleridge’s that 
**Some men are like musical-glasses; to pro- 
duce their finest tones you must keep them 
wet.”’ 

Spurzheim was lecturing on phrenology 

‘‘What is to be conceived the orgal i 


drunkenness ?”’ asked the professor. 
** The darre/ organ,” interrupted Bannister. 


Miss DeJinks: ‘‘Are you musical, Professor 
Jobkins?”’ 

Professor Jobkins: “ Yes; but if you w 
going to play anything don’t mind my fee 
ings!’ 

Landlady (to Dumley) —‘‘ You are not look- 


ing very well of late, Mr. Dumley I think you 
ought to take more exercise.”” Dumley (stru 
gling with his steak) —‘*‘ There is such a thing 
Mrs. Hendricks, 


as too much exercise.”’ 


} 


A Rook, with no ear for music, heaved half 
a brick at a Nightingale. ‘‘Why do you 
throw things?” asked the Nightingale. ‘‘Why 
do you” sing?” retorted the Rook.— Merit 
must expect missiles. 
A fugue is a form of music in which tl 
right hand says to the left hand, 
If fugue get there before I do, 
Tell them I’m a-coming too 
, 
Liye. 


** Dear Sir,” wrote Miss Silvertongue to Her: 
Hammerowski, the ee 
‘*I am longing to hear your wonderful 
descriptive Fantasia, ‘Clare Market on Satur 
day Night.’ Could you favor 
admissions for four ?—P.S. If you haven’t these 
to spare, tickets for anybody else’s concert will 
do just as well.” 


famous ‘*‘ impressionist ” 


new 


me with free 


Courtly gentleman: ‘May I sk if you 
were present at the Creation ?”’ 
Elderly maiden (blushing wit! 


quick indig- 


nation): **Sir! I do not understand what you 
mean.” 

Courtly gentleman: ‘‘ Nothing, ma’am; 
nothing. I simply wished to inquire if you at- 
tended the oratorio by the Choral Society 


Wednesday evening.’’— Lowell Citizen. 
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208 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


‘Seneaia of Musical Events. 


Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 


the Johu Chureh Co. 


AUGUST. 





August Ist. Guido Papini born 1847 near 
Florence. 
August 2d. 
Prague. 
August 3d. 
1829 at Paris, 
August 4th. 
August 5th. 
August 6th. 
Muhlheim. 
August 7th. 
London. 
August 8th, 
lin. 
August 9th. 
in Maryland. 
August loth. 
at Paris. 
August 1ith. 
Orange, N. J. 
August 12th. 
Cremona. 
August 13th. Geo. F. Root born 1820 in 
Massachusetts, 
August 14th. 
Ratisbon, 
August 15th. 
at Vienna. 
August 16th. 
1750 at Zittau. 
August 17th. ‘‘Gotterdammerung’’ first 
given 1876 at Bayreuth, 
Augest 1 18th. Friedrich Wieck born 1785 
at Pretsch. 
August I9gth, 
at Naples. 
August 20th. 
in Sweden. 
August 2Ist. 
at Stuttgart. 
August 22d, Handel began to compose the 
** Messiah,”’ 1741. 
August 23d. Moritz Moszkowski born 1854 
at Berlin. 
August 24th. 
at Berlin. 
August 25th. J. L. Battman born 1818 at 
Masseraux, 
August 26th, 
Birmingham. 
August 27th. ‘ Light of the World” first 
given 1873 at Birmingham. 
August 28th. ‘‘Lohengrin,” first _ per- 
formed 1850 at Weimar. 
August 29th. Felicien David died 1876 at 
Paris. 
August 30th. 
founded 1837. 
August 3iIst. 
1821 at Potsdam. 


Julius Schulhoff born 1825 at 
‘Wm. Tell” first performed 
Mozart’s Wedding Day, 1782. 
Thomas born.1811 at Metz. 
Karl Formes born 1810 at 
Virginia Gabriel died 1877 at 
Karl Graun died 1759 at Ber- 
Francis Scott Key born 1780 
‘* Lucia”’ first performed 1839 
Lowell Mason died 1872 at 


Niccolo Amati died 1684 at 


Johann Maelzel born 1772 at 
Ignaz von Seyfried born 1776 


Heinrich Marschner born 


Nicolla Porpora born 1686 
Christine Nilsson born 1843 


Peter Lindpainter died 1859 


Carl Curschmann died 1841 
“ Elijah” 


first given 1846 at 


Harvard Musical Association 


Herman Helmholtz born 





American College of Musicians. 


Mr. E. M. Bowman was unanimously re- 
elected president; Mr. Clarence Eddy was 
made first vice-president; S. B. Whitney, sec- 
ond vice-president; Robert Bonner, secretary 
and treasurer. Louis Maas was elected on the 
board of six piano examiners, to serve three 
years. Other examiners elected were: Mrs. 
Louise Cappiani, voice; S. B. Whitney, organ ; 
N. Coe Stewart, music in public schools; J. 5. 
Beck, violin; W. W. Gilchrist, theory. The 
treasurer’s report shows a balance of over $400. 

The following is the list of successful can- 
didates who passed at the examinations of the 
American College of Musicians at Chicago: 
Miss Sarah W. Hayman, Chicago; John B. 
Campbell, Chicago; Gr nt Weber, Monroe, 
Wis.; Kate L. 


Deeney, Buchanan, Mich.; 


| land, New York; 





Julia M. Todd, Milwaukee; Mary T. Ells- 
worth, Milwaukee; Anne Henermann, Chicago; 
Emil Larson, Chicago; William C. MacFar- 
Josephine Lange, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Alice Doty, Batavia; E. 
Lord, Brooklyn, N.Y. All these passed as 
associates and were accordingly elected to the 
college. The two following passed the higher 
examination for fellowship and were duly 
elected: J. A. Butterfield, Chicago, and J. W. 
Conant, West } MedSetd, Mass. 


Tonic Sol- Fa for Jnstvessente. 


To the Editor of the Musical Standard : 

S1rn— Many readers of your valuable journai 
will be glad to have this question ventilated. 

I was well pleased with the article by H. E. 
Krehbiel, and considered it written by one 
who is wel! acquainted with the pros and cons 
of both notations, and very near the truth. 
Mr. W. Jones, in all probability, is a solid T. 
S.-faist only (?), and like myself two years ago, 
would have stood up solid for Sol-fa for instru- 
ments. But my opinion hassomewhat changed. 
I give you my experience. In 1862 I passed 
the Intermediate Certificate; in 1875, the 
Matriculation Certificate, and the Harmonium 
Sol-fa Certificate (examined by Geo. Oakey, 
Mus. Bac.), of the T.S,-fa College. About this 
time I translated the following works, from 
the Staff into Sol-fa, with the accompaniments 
for the organor piano: Mozart's Istand 12th 
Masses, Haydn’s Imperial Mass (3d in D), 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum and Messiah, 
Macfarren’s ‘ May Day,” Allen’s * Harvest 
Home,”’and my brother did Mende Issohn’s‘* St, 
Paul,’’ Haydn’s **Creation,” Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass, Handel’s * Judas Maccabzeus,”’ and doz- 
ens of smaller works, on purpose to have the 
accompaniments in Sol-fa, as we could not 
purchase them printed. (This labor of love 
for Sol-fa quite proves that the sol-fa notation 
sinks deep into the student’s mind, and cannot 
easily be removed )_ I have taken church and 
chapel services, and played at concerts, all 
from Sol-fa, and for moderate music, when 
committed to memory, sol-fa is preferable. 

Two years ago, at a practice, the clergyman 
handed me a copy of an anthem in Staff, with 
a request to play it over. I said I would look 
it through, feeling I was quite unable to play 
it. Since then I have studied the staff for the 
finger-board, and I must admit I have made 
more improvement in the last twelve months 
from staff playing than I expected, and I came 
to this conclusion: Ist, a T.S.-faist is a musi 
cian before he can commence manual playing, 
as he will find thirteen different Dohs, and 
must know the whereabouts of A, B, C, etc., 
on the staff before commencing, and then after 
fixing on a key for Doh, the mental effect 
travels to the fingers and to the keys, and the 
positions will come with practice (the student 


is really a Staff player, before he can com- | 


mence Sol-fa playing). 

The ordinary Staff-player is told to play C, 
B, A, etc., and nothing else need trouble him, 
virtually. A Sol-fa player studies Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Chord Progressions while he 
plays. But very florid passages and quick, 
ever-changing modulations and modes, and the 
different octave marks in Sol-fa, are beyond 
the reading powers of all ordinary mortals, and 
if a student wishes to play Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Rossini, Chopin and other composers’ difficult 
and florid music, he must play it after all (es- 
pecially if at sight) from the staff notation, 

I consider the essence of singing in Sol-fa 
the mental effect of tones (relationship and in- 
tervals), being far the best for the singer, and 
the actual pitch of sound on the Staff (as a 
picture) for the finger board. This is my con- 
viction, after twenty-six years of Sol-fa teach- 
ing and playing. Yours faithfully, 

G. F, H. Parnum, M, T.S.-Fa Coll. 

Tunbriage Wells, Feb. 28. 








A N oted Hymn W Writer Dead. 


Rev. George Duffield, the well-known writer 
of hymns, who died recently in Bloomfield, N. 
J., was borr in 1818. He was graduated from 
Yale Colleye in 1837, being a classmate of 
Senator William M. Evarts, Edwards Pierre- 
pont, Samuel J. Tilden and the late Chief 
Justice Waite. Mr. Duffield studied for three 
years in the Union Theological seminary of 
New York, and entered the ministry of the 
Presbyterian church, He _ presided over 
churches in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bloomfield, N. 
J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Galesburg, Ills., and 
several places in Michigan. He married in 
1840, and his wife died thirty years later in 
Michigan, and at the time of her death he re- 
tired from the ministry and went to Detroit. 
Last fall he went to Bloomfield, N. J., to live 
with the widow of his son. 

Mr. Duffield was the author of a number of 
hymns, fugitive poems and several volumes on 
religious topics. He is best known, however, 
as the author of the hymn, “Stand Up for 
Jesus,” which for many years has been suug at 
religious gatherings, It has not only been 
used all over America, but translated into 
French, German and Chinese. It was written 
for the conclusion of a sermon preached by 
Mr. Duffield, on the Sunday following the 
death of the Rev. Dudley S. Tyng, in 1858. 
It begins: 

Stand up, stand up for Jesus! 
Ye soldiers of the cross. 
Lift high his royal banner; 
It must not suffer loss. 
From victory unto vic tory 
His army he shall lead, 
Till every foe is vanquish'd, 
And Christ is Lord indeed. 





Church Music. 


If your **church music” space has not been 
exhausted by your numerous and interesting 
correspondents, you may add a word from one 
who has occupied every position in the choir 
save that of ‘‘ leading lady ’’—singing soprano 
and alto as a boy, tenor and bass and playing 
the organ and directing as a man. After 
thirty-five years’ choir experience I am per- 
suaded that, like mothers-in-law, the choir is 
much abused, They have faults, admitted, for 
they possess the same kind of human nature 
found in pew and pulpit. My ideal choir is a 
quartette supported by a chorus of say twenty 
or more voices, made up so far as possible 
from church-members who are Christians, and 
whose choir rehearsal, like their prayer-meet- 
ing, is paramount to all else; singers who are 
in the choir for self-culture and the glory of 
God. Such a choir is possible in all our cities, 
and if the committee will wisely place the 
whole responsibility of the music in the hands 
of a competent director, also a Christian, with 
power to dismiss organist, blower or quar- 
tette—a supreme ruler—there will be no 
trouble in that choir, and their deportment will 
be good also. A colored sexton once said to 
the writer about a choir which he formerly 
led, ‘‘A snake may have as many tails as he 
wants, but he mustn’t have but one head!”’ 
The great secret of success in leading a choir 
is to have the work for rehearsals ready when 
the choir assembles and keep them at it. A 
little encouragement from pastor and people is 
always acceptable toa choir and not out of 
place.—.A Chorister in Interior. 





The John Church Co.’s list of music for the 
Presidential campaign is larger than that offer- 





ed by any other house. They are having a 
| great run on their marches, quicksteps, cam- 
| paign songs and arrangements for orchestra, 
brass and reed bands.—American Art Journal. 
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Let us kneel, let us kneel 























Let us kneel, let us kneel be - fore the Lord our Mak - er. 
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1. Wake, wake, wake 
2. Shout, shout, shout 
8. Roll, roll, __ roll, 
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The Song of Jubilee. 


MISSIONARY. 


Cc. J. BRADT. 
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Deep as the wa- ters of the sea, High as the clouds a - bove 


All praise and thanks be given, 
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Perry Davis’ Pain Killer 


FOR 48 YEARS 
Has been the Standard Family Remedy 


for curing Cholera Morbus, 
Cramps, 2" all Bowel Com- 
plaints. These Summer troubles 
are about the meanest thing a man can 
have and the easiest thing he can get. 
They come like a thief in the night, and 
it behooves every one to be on the safe 
side, with a bottle of PAIN KILLER, for 
prompt action only may save life. 
DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 
Sold by ail Druggists at 


25e., 50e., and $1.00 a Bottle. 
The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS " MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 





Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- | 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were | 


bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 


Book, no matter where published, will be sent by | 
of SHEET MUSIC and ~¢ SIC BOOKS sent free to 


mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price. 


HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 








flew Collections of of Piano Music. 


MODERN CLASSICS. _ 
By Foreign Composers. 


MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


Boards, $1.00 


Easy Music. Boards, $1.00 
THE MUSICAL UNION. | 
By American Composers. Boards, $1.50 


THE PIANO SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Comp’rs. Paper, 65c. 


NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
MODERN SOPRANO SONGS. 





By the Best Authors. Boards, $1.00 
MODERN VOCAL DUETS. 
By Foreign Writers. Boards, $1.25 


FIFTY BASS SONGS. 
Principally from Operas. 

THE SONG SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Writ@ts. Paper, 65c. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH oo. Cincinnati. 


Paper, $1.00 


CATA LOGUES 


| any address on applicatio 
THE 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnatt. | 


OHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati. 


W M. KNABE 


| 











THE JOHN CHURCH CO0.’S 


Imperial String Cabinet. 


JUST THE THING TO KEEP STRINGS 
IN GOOD ORDER AND PRESERVE 
—— ORIGINAL _= 

ND STRENG 


Many pais: in Strings for a Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, etc., have no doubt experienced considerable 
trouble in keeping their stock of strings in such a 
manner that each kind may “4 easily —- and 
at the same time peseerve -— and 
strength of the goods. We feel this di ty 
has deterred a number of dealers who —— profit- 
ably handle strings under proper condi 
carrying a stock of them, and we believe we have 
found a solution of the difficulty in our IMPERIAL 
STRING CABINET. 

This Cabinet consists of a handsome and substan- 
tial set of hard-wood shelves, each of — 17 —_ 
tersunk for its proper number of jars. 

made of heavy, clear glass, and are -— air- 
by a close-fittin nickel-plated cover, which exclu’ 

i moisture and protects the strings from etme. 
Inte changes, a well-known cause of deterioration 


n strings. 

E IMPERIAL STKING CABINET supplies a 
ena felt want among the trade generally, but more 
especially in those cases where dealers are not famil- 
iar with the res es names of the different rot the 
Each jar is la with the name or letter of the 
string it contains, and as all strings are put is A 
packages and carefully marked ee Yat tis 
no trouble for a dealer to keep h 
order, and the 


strings. 
The Imperial Stri = is made in three sizes, 
containing 12, 18, and 30 respectivel vets 
ag 1 (sise 17 x17 containing = 
No. 2 (size 17 ), containing = 
No. 3 (size s3xo583) , containing 30 
Prices and spec — to the trade furnished 
upon ePpuication. 
N. B.—Th 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


74 WEST FOURTH 8T., CINCINNATI, 


roars AND DEALERS IN ee. wad 
= OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 


ra 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Root & ‘Sons MusIc Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


General ffjusic Pealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS axe ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Wo. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GospeL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others en in Evangelistic w work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and GosPEL 
Hymns No.5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. | 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


pene oN aoe pages, nearly double the 
numb previous single volumes, 
but it will a. A at the same prices, i. ¢.: 


MUSIC EDITION. 





WORDS ONLY. 
Board Covers........... 10.00 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp .. 15.00 per 100 
BOSPARSI. EDITION. 
Paper Covers. . : 

If ordered by mail, ‘add 5 on. for on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Or n boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil iy a | 

No. 5 will not be bound or combined with GospE. 
Hymns CONSOLIDATED. 

GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of 

used —— 9 — DY — 

meetin. 
not be deceived by Gaheadine adivestiee- 
a of books issued by other publish- 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00,, Cincinnati. 
‘*AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by TEE EVERETT PIANO 00., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


oe 00 per 100 


| “Royal Praise,” 


| particularly adapted to the S. S: work. 


Royal Praise. 


York, Nes., April 30, 88. 
John Church Company, Cincinnati, O.—DEAX 
Sirs:—We have examined your new book, 
and are very much pleased 
It is bright, airy, and the words are 
Please 
We 





with it. 


send me, on receipt of this, 104 copies. 
shall probably need more later on. 
Yours truly, 
C. M, Boynron. 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


COmNWSOLIDATED 


ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 


MEETINGS, and all 
REVIVAL SERVICES. 


A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 

















Panitotin. Bees OF SIS SHOR: 


Quotat ‘on fi ‘om the new Bass Song, 














one. 
Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 
Cincinnati, O. 
= =. >). BRIGHT 1.50net. « [NTERLUPES 
** Kine or THE Sea x ] sp No MER. 
merica’s, greatest 





iy w-~ wr 
my 


MaRS. rerio inustcal 
rms. 15c. 


/ THE , A ERT 
= Kite PF zs or SF4.4. Cnt 

Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 

our music dealer don’t keep them, send directly 


R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N. Y.City. 


oe by the American on of 
made necessary to a degree from 


Good Things Musical 


THAT ARE COMING IN THE FALL. 


Whatever they are, 
understand them, to enjoy them, will be found in 
the immense establishments of OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., who have on hand 

CONCERT SONGS, GOSPEL SONGS, SA. 
CRED SONGS, SCHOOL SONGS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SONGS, COMIC SONGS, COLLEGE 
SONGS, JUBILEE SONGS, POPULAR 
SONGS, CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL 
MUSIC, TONIC SOL-FA MUSIC, CATHOLIC 
MUSIC, ANTHEMS and CHORUSES, PART 
| SONGS and GLEES, OPERA, ORATORIO 
| and CANTATA MUSIC, COLLECTIONS OF 
MUSIC FOR PIANO, ORGAN, AND ALL 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS, AND IN FACT 
EVERY KIND OF MUSIC THAT IS MADE. 


All this is in the shape of Sheet Musik 
3000 kinds 
1,000 kinds 


the music to perform them, to 





3,000,000 


or of music col 


pieces), Octavo Music 
lected in well-bound books 


SOME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS ARE: 


Seng Manwal (40c.), Emerson. Book Il.) 

United Voices. Emerson. (50 cts 

Kindergarten Chimes. Wiggin. (1.25) ) 

Songs for Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Schools. Menard 0 cts 

Children’s Diadem. Abbey and Mun 
ger. (50 cts. 

Piane Classics. $1. 

Classical Pianist. $1 

Young People’ . ‘Classics. $1 

Song Classics orSoprano. $1. 

Song C Sassen. c ow Voices. $1. 

Classic Tenor Songs. $1 collections 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. #%) .( per 
doz., $9.00 

Perkins’ Anthem Harp. 

American Anthem Book. 
Order with Ditson’s imprint 


For 
} Schools 


For 
Young 
) Childr'n 


Sunday 





$1.25; per doz., $1 
$1.25; per doz., $1 


Dressier’s Sacred Selections. $1.50: per doz 
$13.50. 

Laus Dee. Henshaw. $1.00; per doz., $9 

Santoral. Palmer and Trowbridg« $1.00; per 
doz., $9.00. 

Vox Laudis. Ernst Leslie. $1.00; per doz., $9 

Dows’ 7? and Sentences. 80 cts.; per 
doz., $7.21 

Perkins’ Seay Anthems, $1.00; per doz., $9 


And many others. Please send for lists and de 


scriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books, as 

Emersen’s Chorus Book. $1. 

Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. $1 

A raph. Zerrahn. $1. 

Concert Selections. Emerson. $1 

Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See 
Cautatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn's Christus, 40 

cts.; Rheinberge r *s Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 

Children, Stanford, $1; Fair Melusina, Hofmann, 

75 cts. ; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35 cts 

Battle of the Huns, Zéllner, 80 cts 


lists.) 


Cantatas (Scenic Joseph's Bondage, Chadwick 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1 Rebecca 
Hodges (easy), 65 cts Esther, Bradbury (easy), 
5O cts. 

Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 


best and sweetest of sacred music 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
| ©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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